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FILIPPINO LIPPI AND PIERO DI COSIMO 


By ALFrep SCHARF 


IERO DI COSIMO, whose development as a painter is still subject 

matter for discussion, was among those masters best represented in 
the recent Italian Exhibition in London where were assembled his fa- 
mous Magdalene from the Corsini Gallery in Rome, the Hylas and the 
Nymphs, from the Benson Collection, now owned by Sir Joseph Du- 
veen; the two Hague portraits; the dramatic Battle of the Centaurs 
with the Lapithae, from the notable collection of Charles Ricketts and 
Charles Shannon ;’ and finally a Madonna and Child loaned by the King 


1 The attribution to Piero di Cosimo of the “Burning forest from which men and animals are fleeing,” 
which seems strange on account of its greenish-brown tones, is not certain. Vasari gives us a detailed 
description of the painting in the Life of Francesco Francia (Vasari-Milanesi, III, p. 544). I am in- 
debted to Dr. Valentiner for this information. If Vasari were correct, or if, as often happened, he merely 
took over an incorrect attribution can only be proved by further critical research and new documentary 
evidence. In the meantime, we might therefore discard the “Burning Forest” as an authentic work of 
Piero di Cosimo. 


Eprror’s Nore. This article, the publication of which is much delayed, was written entirely independ- 
ently from Dr. Gronau’s essay on the same subject. 


Copyright, 1931, by Frederic F. Sherman 
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of Sweden (Fig. 1). Of the many stylistic and chronological problems 
raised by this unique assemblage of Piero’s work, we will for the mo- 
ment take under consideration those suggested by the last named Ma- 
donna only —as this particular painting throws a light on Piero’s early 
period when he stood in close relationship to Filippino Lippi, a rela- 
tionship which heretofore has lacked absolute substantiation. 

The half-length figure of the Madonna, turned slightly toward the 
left, is seated beside a window opening on a wide landscape vista with 
trees and houses in the foreground, and in the background a town (Flor- 
ence) with mountains beyond. She holds the naked Child on her lap 
with both hands, while he, leaning forward, turns the pages of a book. 
In front of her, cut through by the base of the frame, stands a table 
bearing a glass bowl with grapes and half of a peach. The Madonna 
gazes at the Child with an expression of melancholy foreboding. Her 
garment is blue-grey with deep shadows — her cloak blue and the halo 
around her head and her hands a whitish brown. The halo of the plump- 
cheeked Child is similar in tone. The light filtering in from the left 
touches these brownish shadows heightening the plastic effect.” 

The attribution of this painting to Piero di Cosimo is well authenti- 
cated. There are the strongest stylistic relationships between this panel, 
his Madonna in the Louvre and the St. Magdalene at the Window in 
the Corsini Gallery in Rome. In expression and pose of the head the 
Stockholm Madonna practically corresponds with the Mary Magdalene 
whose face and body seem somewhat softer and more rounded — which 
applies also to the Madonna in the Louvre. In all three paintings the 
modelling of the limbs is emphasized by half-shadows and strong re- 
flex lights which heighten their plastic value. In both Madonna paint- 
ings the fat rounded limbs of the Child (the Stockholm Child might al- 
most be a stencil copy of the Paris one) are painted in light, creamy- 
yellow tones. The repoussoir behind which the various figures and 
groups are placed is another compositional similarity. The table in the 
Stockholm picture fulfills the same task as the balustrade in the Louvre 
Madonna, and the window-sill in the Corsini Gallery painting —that 
of withdrawing the figures further into the composition and thus 
strengthening the perspective. 

Efforts have been made to discover in the Louvre Madonna traces of 
Leonardo’s influence, and in the Magdalene the Milanese or north Ital- 


2 Osvald Siren, in “Dessins et Tableaux de la Renaissance Italienne dans les collections de Suede,” 
Stockholm, 1902, p. 80 ff, was the first to rediscover this work as a painting by Piero di Cosimo. 
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ian motifs which that School adopted from Leonardo.’ As a matter of 
fact in the Louvre painting the Child’s type and attitude do suggest 
Leonardo’s influence. It was Leonardo, moreover, who introduced the 
use of half-shadows and reflex lights —originally a characteristic of 
Dutch and Flemish art — to Florence where their use became current. 

The stylistic relationships of the Magdalene are more complicated. 
The soft outlines of the face, the hands, the powerful lighting, the clear 
patches of light, the plastic, carefully modelled limbs and the placing 
of the figure in a wide space agairist a dark background have all been 
attributed to the Milan influence. Morelli,* on the contrary, has em- 
phasized the relationship to Filippino Lippi. Despite the fact that he 
does not seek to prove his point — merely mentioning the resemblance 
of the Magdalene to some of Filippino’s faces — he has unquestionably 
hit the nail on the head. If, in the case of the Louvre and Corsini Gallery 
paintings, we cannot, with the exception of certain details, prove Piero di 
Cosimo’s relationship to his great predecessors, the Stockholm Madon- 
na brings us for the first time a proof of compositional relationship to 
Filippino Lippi, for this work is no more nor less than a variant of the 
Strozzi Madonna (Fig. 2) by the latter master, now in the collection 
of Jules S. Bache of New York, which takes its title from the arms of 
the Strozzi— three crescents — which appear on the capital of the left- 
hand column of the loggia in the middleground.° 

Comparison shows that the figure composition has been taken over 
by Piero in its entirety. The attitude of the figures, particularly that of 
the Child, is identical in the two pictures. In other pictorial elements, 
however, there are such striking differences that we can recognize with- 
out difficulty the work of two highly divergent artistic personalities. The 
repoussoir for instance is a later element added by Piero, as providing 
a better compositional solution. So far as the technicalities of composi- 
tion are concerned, the differing landscape backgrounds are unimpor- 
tant, and the lack of the niche in Piero’s painting should only be re- 
garded as a lesser emphasis on the decorative elements — and not as a 
change vital to the composition. 

We have noted above the strong stylistic resemblances of this Ma- 
donna of Piero’s to other of his well authenticated works such as the 


8 Knapp, op. cit., pp. 50 and 61. The recognition of different influences is obvious in the dates attrib- 
uted to the two works—the Louvre Madonna’s origin is set by Knapp in the nineties, that of the 
Magdalene about 1500. 

4 Morelli, Studies in Art Criticism, 1890, I, p. 151. 

5 There is a good copy of this painting in the Collections of the City of Mayence. 
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Louvre Madonna and the Magdalene of the Corsini collection. Similar- 
ly, the Strozzi Madonna can be linked with another extraordinarily fine 
altar piece by Filippino mentioned by Vasari, which the artist painted 
on behalf of the Tanai de’Serli for the church of S. Spirito in Florence 
(it may be seen today over the fifth altar on the right-hand nave). The 
stylistic relationship between the two works is so strong that their execu- 
tion at approximately the same date must be assumed. Compare the 
type and headdress of the Madonna, the limbs and position of the 
Child, the expression of the Virgin with that of St. Catherine, the classic 
pillar and capital with the classic throne and details of the altar paint- 
ing and the views of Tuscan landscape. Filippino received the commis- 
sion for the altar piece for S. Spirito in 1487 and finished it before he 
went to Rome the following year to decorate the Caraffa Chapel in 
Santa Maria Sopra Minerva. He was commissioned to paint the frescoes 
for the Strozzi Chapel in Santa Maria Novella in Florence that same 
year, although he only began them more than ten years later. The Ma- 
donna, however, is proof positive of the relations between the master 
and the House of Strozzi in those intervening years,’ and was, perhaps, 
the deciding factor in the important fresco series commission — all of 
which is significant in establishing dates for Piero’s Stockholm Madon- 
na, the Louvre Madonna and the Magdalene. 

If, as we believe, Piero di Cosimo took Filippino’s Strozzi Madonna 
as his inspiration, then these three related pictures must have been 
painted at the end of the last decade of the fifteenth century. This as- 
sertion gains in probability through the change in Filippino’s style dur- 
ing his Roman sojourn. The frescoes of the Caraffa Chapel were the 
foundation of the mannered style of his late period. After his return to 
Florence in 1492 his paintings breathed another spirit — that of the six- 
teenth century — of which we find no trace in the Strozzi Madonna. In 
form and spirit she belongs to the Quattrocento. Nor is it likely that 
so individual a master as Piero di Cosimo would after 1492 model him- 
self retrospectively on a stylistic phase of Filippino’s art which the lat- 
ter had already outgrown. It is much more likely that Piero’s Madonna 
was painted almost immediately after Filippino’s Strozzi Madonna, 
and that he then painted in a more independent fashion the Louvre Ma- 
donna and the Magdalene before Filippino’s return to Florence. 


6 Schubring in the “Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst,” 1905, places the date of origin of the Strozzi 
Madonna at 1485 — which is in my opinion too early. The two early works, the Altar of the Uffizi, 
dated 1485, and the Miracle of St. Bernhard, dated 1486, are stylistically on a different level. By advanc- 
ing the picture’s date of origin, its relationship to the marriage of Filippini Strozzi to Selvaggia de’ 
Gianfiegliazzi in 1484 is established. 
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FRANCESCO VANNI 


By Cesare Branp1i 


Siena, Italy 


HE art of Francesco Vanni, which was called by Lanzi “restora- 

tion of painting in Italy during the sixteenth century,” has re- 

mained obscure through the singular indifference of modern criticism.’ 

Francesco Vanni belongs to that group of artists who, because of the 

obvious influences under which they worked, can be easily classified, a 
fact which seems to make deep analysis unnecessary. 

The case of Vanni is similar to that of Salimbeni, Franzoni and the 
others to whom the epithet “Barocceschi” has been applied more as a 
term of condemnation than of classification. But it is time to begin to 
study these presumably minor artists, who are minor artists mainly 
because they are so little known and so little represented in European 
museums, the bulk of their work being more or less hidden in provincial 
districts. Francesco Vanni, though overestimated in his day, did not 
merit such complete oblivion. His qualities as a draughtsman and color- 
ist, a certain poetry, sincere, intimate and tender, which permeates his 
best canvases, and his independent development from the principles of 
Baroccio should find a resonance in impartial criticism even though his 
name has not been crowned by modern fashion. Above all, we must 
clear up the biographical and chronological mist that veils his histori- 
cal and artistic personality. As the year of his birth, Ugurgieri and 
Baldinucci’ give 1565, while Baglione and Mancini’ declare it 1563. 
Until now the date has remained uncertain, but from the certificate of 
his first marriage, which we publish here® for the first time, it appears 
evident that it should be fixed at 1563. Vanni could hardly have taken 
a wife at fifteen, as he would have had to do had the date been 1565. 
From this union he had five children (and not two, as wrote Baglione) : 


1 The most recent critical revision is that of H. Voss, Die Malerei der Spatrenaissance in Rom und 
Florenz, Berlin, 1920, Vol. II, p. 449 ff. 

21. Ugurgieri, Le Pompe Sanesi, Pistoia, 1649. 

F. Baldinucci, Notizie dei Professori del disegno, Firenze, 1681-88. 

G. Baglione, Le vite dei Pittori, etc., Napoli, 1733, p. 104. 

G. Mancini, Alcune considerazioni intorno alla Pittura. MS. at the Biblioteca com. di Siena. L— 
V — 12, p. 105. 

8 Book of Matrimony from 1564 to 1620, S. Mustiola alla Rosa. 

Curia Arcivescovile, Siena, p. 21. 

A di d(etto Fran(cesco) d’Eugenio Vanni prese per sua legittima sposa Aurora di M° Benedetto 
Amaroni servato il rito del sacro concilio e furono testimonij. 
Ms Ascanio di Niccholo Culini. 
Ms Ambrogio di Francesco Marinelli. 














Michelangelo, 1583; Raffaello, 1587; Orsola, 1595; Gabbriello, 1597; 
Giovanni, 1602. There was, until now, uncertainty as to the actual date 
of his death between the years 1609 and 1610, but in the document from 
which I quote,’ it is definitely given as the 26th of October, 1610. 

A systematic grouping of his works, at least his most important 
ones, has never been attempted, although it is necessary to establish a 
chronology, even if we were to consider only the early works in which 
we can witness the formation of his artistic personality. We can thus 
divide the production of Vanni into three periods. It is noteworthy that 
almost all his better known works happen to belong to the last period, 
which is marked by a decadence and vulgarization of his art, thus con- 
tributing to his defamation rather than to his fame. It is known that 
the mother of Vanni, when Francesco was yet a baby, was married a 
second time to Arcangelo Salimbeni, a painter and follower of Riccio 
and Zuccari, and that the young Vanni therefore received in his own 
family the first rudiments of art. 

But soon, in 1575, he went to Bologna where he became a pupil of 
Bartolemeo Passerotti, an artist of a certain novelty and especially 
notable for his portraits and still lifes. He left Bologna very soon and in 
1577 he was already settled in Rome with Giovanni de Vecchi, called 
Dal Borgo, a “manierist” who competed with Taddeo Zuccari in Capra- 
rola. Staying in Rome for two years, he progressed so much that he 
caused the jealousy of the Cavalier d’Arpino with his St. Michael. 

In 1580 he returned to Siena and married, but it seems that he did not 
encounter much favor until he studied Baroccio, and from then on he 
received almost too many commissions from churches and private pa- 
trons. He was also greatly honored: made Cavaliere by the Cardinal di 
Santa Cecilia; inscribed in the golden book of the Sienese nobility ; and 
praised in verse by Marino and others. 

Francesco Vanni possessed a great faculty, that so-called “disposi- 
tion” which in general is required as an indispensable quality of an 
artist. Proof of that is his elegance as a designer, his gift of quick per- 
ception that enabled him to seize and transcribe the fleeting gestures of 
children, certain of their intimate and instantaneous expressions — a 
quality which he may have derived from the study of Correggio and 


4 Necrologio di S. Pietro in Banchi— Curia Arcivescovile — Siena dal 1566 al 1655 a e. 18. 

a di 26 di 8bre 1610. as : ; ; _ 

el Sig. Cav.r Francesco Vanni Pittore eccellentissimo et homo di gran bonta havendo ricevuto tutti i 
Santissimi Sacramenti mori al di detto doppo le tre hore di notte et il giorno seguente fu sepolto in S. 
Giorgio accanto al Presbitero vi furno alla sepultura i frati di S. Francesco dell’Osservanza di 6. 
Domenico del Carmine di dieci per ciascuna di dette religioni et diece preti di S. Giorgio et dodici per 


la parochia. 
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Fic. 1. Francesco VANNI: Baptism or CoNSTANTINE Fic. 3. Francesco VANNI: IMMACULATE Fic. 4. Francesco Vanni: ANNUNCIATION 
Church of S. Agostino, Siena CoNCEPTION Church of the Servi, Siena 
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Baroccio as far as the external means of artistic expression are con- 
cerned, but which was too spontaneous not to be innate. 

On the other hand, all his biographers state that he was an exceptional 
child and that already at the age of eight he astonished everybody by his 
spontaneous correctness of design. 

Thus, perhaps, given this naturalness and the slight effort with which 
he had to apply himself to his painting, he did not need to probe pro- 
foundly into his soul, nor to squeeze it in order to condense its essence 
— everything came to him at one cast and in easy flow. This, his great 
gift, was also his limitation. 

Vanni let himself be carried along, trusting in the serenity of his 
temperament, and thus it is that at the end of his career, having lost 
that certain grace of his youth, he appears artificial and labored, as 
though his sensibility had suffered from a sudden drought. The truth is 
that Vanni did not work hard to find himself, that he did not delve into 
his soul. His fertility caused whatever seed he received to germinate too 
quickly. 

Although from his first Bolognese and Roman periods nothing is pre- 
served which can be attributed to him with certainty, we can easily 
visualize how these works looked, done in the style of Passerotti and the 
“manierists,” without effort and without absorption, sincere in a way 
but superficial. His ductility was bound to lead him astray and harm 
him to his very end. 

One might compare his sensibility as a painter to a delicate magnet 
which is disturbed even at a distance by the presence of a metal. Vanni 
always found himself in the shadow of some one from whom he took his 
lead. Sometimes, as in the case of Baroccio, he is so impressed and ob- 
sessed that he has to run through the entire orbit of another before find- 
ing again his own path. 

He is, however, never a slavish imitator; his are never indifferent 
copies. They are, rather, delightful “pastiches” which vie with the orig- 
inals that inspired them; thus, although his artistic language now re- 
calls Correggio, now Baroccio, now Raphael, he always conveys an in- 
timate, idyllic sentiment, full of serenity and gayety, which constitutes 
the very essence, ever-present and wholly personal, of his creations. In 
this persistence of the same vein of sentiment resides also his fundamen- 
tal stylistic constancy and the true internal source of his personality. 

Even his most commercialized production of his last decade is re- 
lieved when in the angels, children and Madonnas he again touches 
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that freshness and charm of smiling childhood and a youthfulness not 
yet ripe, still full of langour and of vague presentiment. If the taste of 
the period and his own piety had not induced him to meddle with huge 
altarpieces, we should, perhaps, have had in Vanni a competitor of 
Boucher, an ineffably elegant painter of youth. At least, his magic 
“Glories” of hovering angels lead us to think so, and also this some- 
thing of the “Settecento” that pervades his airy and evanescent figures, 
as well as the pastel-like quality of his fluid brushwork. 

Even in the very first work that can be definitely dated in 1585-86," 
the Baptism of Constantine (S. Agostino, Siena) (Fig. 1), where, how- 
ever, no tangible influence of Baroccio is evident, we can distinguish 
(although masked by an ostentatious virtuosity which leads him to 
exaggerate) those qualities which were to remain essential to his whole 
life work: the limpid festive color without the chromatic convention- 
alism of the Bolognese and Roman schools; on the contrary, a tendency 
for harsh chords and unexpected combinations. Flowered copes, pea- 
cock-colored tunics, and brocaded chasubles present an exclusive range 
of color, and it is on this chaotic and broken-up but very pure color that 
the composition is based. 

Incidentally, the execution was drawn out over a period of two years, 
a delay rare with Vanni, who was more inclined to work too rapidly, 
thus showing that the subject did not appeal to his taste. Evident is his 
gradual transition from the declamatory form of the “manierists” to the 
delicate polychromy of Baroccio. In the nude body of Constantine play, 
indeed, transparent shades of azure and rose which prelude the tonal 
modulations of Baroccio. And it is this nude that forms the bridge to 
the subsequent works of his first period, being directly connected with 
the figure of Jesus in the Baptism in S. Giovannino sotto il Duomo, 
Siena (Fig. 2). This work, which remained unknown, is yet one of the 
most delicate creations of Francesco Vanni. According to the docu- 
ment® which I quote, its date is established as 1587. 


5 The contract for this work is in a MS. Miscellaneo in the Biblioteca Com. di Siena (L.V.9). With 
the contract are the autographed receipts until 1586. 

6 Patrimonio dei Resti — Archivio di Stato — Siena. 

N. 852 — Memorie di Trattati di nostra Compagnia di S. Gio. Batta Sotto al Duomo. Dal 1578. 

P. 2 (t) a di 2 di febbraio 1586. 

“A di 2 di febbraio sopraddetto in lunedi ...m. Annibal Marinelli... propose . . . di far una pit- 
tura in tavola all’altar di detto luogo. Piacque detta proposta agli altri fratelli e fu accettato (detto 
partito) con gran soddisfazione di tutti . . . elessero come pill s’affacesse a loro per pittore m° Francesco 
Vanni e inteso il prezzo si contentorno ch’esso facesse detta pittura per prezzo et disegno convenuto 
insieme. E cosi fu fatto.” 

In a meeting of the third of May, 1583, it had already been proposed to have painted as altar piece 
“il nostro oe S. Gio. Batto quando battezzd Cristo et detto consiglio piacque a molti.” (n. 852 
c.s. a €. 149). 

Since the Sienese year began at Christmas, it follows that Vanni’s Baptism of Christ dates from 
after February, 1587. 
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Fic. 2. Francesco VANNiI: Baptism oF JEsus Fic. 5. Francesco Vanni: Hoty FaMity Fic. 7. Francesco VANNI: MADONNA AND CHILD 


Church of S. Giovannino, Siena Museum of Art, Budapest Uffizi, Florence 








One sees immediately the evolution of his style — the modelling of 
the flesh, which dissolves in the light and condenses along the outlines 
in soft, creamy brushstrokes of rich vermilion, the general atmosphere 
becoming tremulous and warm as summer. The free use of juxtaposed 
tones, dividing on the canvas the colors which to the eye merge, is the 
base and starting point of the cangiantismo (note of translator: the 
merging of two or more different colors as in “changeable” silk). From 
now on, in fact, Vanni’s colors acquire an incredible tonal instability, 
pass from one into another, transforming themselves, mixing them- 
selves and often disregarding the chiaroscuro. And this is also the fun- 
damental characteristic of Baroccio’s art, whose cangiantismo has not, 
as that of the Florentine “manierists,” a chiaroscural function (where 
the color serves to enhance the purely plastic effect, losing in the high 
lights its chromatic intensity) but is a function of that predominant, 
absorbing role which Baroccio gave to color and to which all the other 
elements of form, space and volume were subordinated. 

Baroccio is as far removed as possible from the exalted plasticism of 
Michelangelo. He tends to dismantle and dissolve the human body so 
painfully reconstructed by the Florentine “d’aprés nature.” But on the 
other hand, he did not even preserve the feeling for material values of 
the Venetians and of Correggio. His fabrics become flesh, his flesh fab- 
rics, the diverse natures merging, losing themselves and transforming 
themselves, just as the colors do. 

Baroccio has found a miraculous formula for pictorial osmosis. Each 
color seems potentially to contain all the others. It is the rainbow of 
which Baroccio is thinking — his rich brushstrokes revealing, as it were, 
a refined scale of sympathetic color, shimmering and blending, while 
applied, as a ray of light in a prism. 

This marvelous world of colors, hardly materialized in evanescent 
images, explains the whirling of Baroccio’s compositions, and conse- 
quently it seems that even the bodies, like the colors, appear to be ready 
to penetrate and annihilate one another. 

The cangiantismo of Vanni has the feeling of that of Baroccio but 
not all of its power. This manner of conceiving the color, as if in move- 
ment, of catching it inthe moment of its passage from one tint to another, 
is limited to the chromatic field and does not revolutionize the whole 
more traditional and plastic way of sensing the form. This tendency to 
restrain and control the impetuosity of Baroccio appears even in works 
of the first period, when his influence was strongest: in the Immaculate 
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Conception at Montalcino (Fig. 3) and in the Annunciation in the Servi 
Church at Siena (Fig. 4), the former executed in 1588 and the latter im- 
mediately afterwards. Thus, although the Annunciation at a super- 
ficial glance might almost be mistaken for a work of Baroccio himself, 
that neat demarcation of heaven and earth, that greater plastic con- 
sistency, indicates clearly a solidification of Baroccio’s lyric and pas- 
sionate humanness. In these works, too, Vanni triumphs in intimate 
details. In the Immaculate Conception (Fig. 3) for instance, he suc- 
ceeds in arranging a delightful, ingenious garden out of the many scat- 
tered symbolical objects which tradition and the patron demanded as 
accoutrements for the “Virgo sine macula.” 

The lillium convallinum, the flos campi, the rosa mystica, the hortus 
conclusus, the Civitas Dei — all these things, which in the Conception 
by Cavalier d’Arpino in the Academy at Madrid’ form a ridiculous 
ironmongery at the feet of the Virgin, almost as a rebus or children’s 
toys, become in this composition of Vanni’s living and essential parts of 
the fantastic landscape. In the Annunciation (Fig. 4) the dazzling fu- 
sion of yellow and rose reminds us of the gossamer lightness of clouds 
at sunrise. 

This first period, which ends about 1590, is perhaps Vanni’s least 
original, but is that which offers the most delicate fruit. From now on 
his figures, as they emerge from the fluid and sparkling chaos of Baroc- 
cio, solidify and regain weight ; they disport themselves over great panels 
and extended canvases, thus destroying the intimacy that is so in keep- 
ing with the humble, modest and pious spirit of the Sienese painter. The 
numerous works of this second period group themselves around four 
chief works: the Sacred Conversation (1595) in the Carmine Church, 
Siena; the Story of the Possessed Woman (1596) in S. Domenico, 
Siena; St. Hyacinth (1599-1600) in S. Domenico, Siena; and the St. 
Hyacinth (1600) in S. Spirito, Siena. The canvas of the Blessed Am- 
- brogio Sansedoni (for which Romagnoli found the date 1590),° now in 
the Church of Fontegiusta at Siena, was inspired by the Senigallia 
Madonna of Baroccio, but almost completely painted by pupils; one 
can say the same of the “bara” of the Church of the Crucified, Santa 
Caterina, Siena. On the other hand, the small Madonna of the Bara 
dei Bambini (S. Giovannino sotto il Duomo, Siena) very nearly ap- 
proaches the delightful Holy Family in the Budapest Museum of Fine 


7 The reproduction is in H. Voss, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 599. 
8 FE. Romagnoli, Vite di Bellartisti Senesi. MS. Biblioteca com. Siena, Vol. 8, p. 444. 
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Fic. 6. Francesco VANN1: Hoty FamMILy 


Van Diemen Gallery, Berlin 











Arts (Fig. 5) and Vanni’s masterpiece, the Madonna with the Dish of 
Cereal. 

Several replicas exist of this dexterous, fresh and spring-like creation ; 
perhaps the earliest example is the one at Berlin (Fig. 6).° Vanni was 
not to succeed again in producing with as much sincerity such a simple 
scene; one has the impression of coming upon and witnessing unseen 
the most intimate moments of a family. Here are evident all the secret 
gifts of a joyous and happy nature, as well as that shy wonder before all 
things, which, as we have already said, constitutes the fresh and deeply 
human base of Vanni’s art. 

To these five years, 1590-95, belong also the most beautiful drawings 
such as the red chalk drawing in the Uffizi (Fig. 7), a splendid work in- 
spired by the famous group of the Madonna del Cardellino by Raphael. 
Vivacious, incisive and yet broad, Vanni’s drawing catches the move- 
ment, renders the transition from plane to plane, synthetically and with 
marvelous ease, and when, as in a sketch of the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds (Uffizi, Florence) (Fig. 8), his stroke renounces the chiaroscuro, 
he reveals the elegant touch of the expert and original engraver. 

The Sacred Conversation (1595) of the Carmine Church, which main- 
ly through the putt: forms a link with the preceding works, is the first 
of a series of large altar pictures, revealing the start of a new and two- 
fold influence under which Vanni was to work. Correggio and Andrea 
del Sarto take in part the place of Baroccio. We know that Vanni left 
Siena and went to Parma with the special purpose of studying Correggio, 
while on the other hand the proximity of Florence to Siena easily ex- 
plains Andrea’s influence. 

The Saint Catherine with the Wheel rather closely recalls Saint Agnes 
in Andrea del Sarto’s Disputa in the Pitti Palace, Florence. The red 
skirt with its stiff folds is of a solidity which differs greatly from the 
evanescence of Baroccio, and the little angels above, with their tiny 
colibri feathers, hold their rosy, firm little bodies as if their fluttering 
wings had been suddenly arrested. They no longer dissolve in the clouds 
as do those of the Baptism of Jesus and the Annunciation. The solidi- 
fication of the “Baroccesque” form begun now was never to cease. 

To 1596 belongs The Healing of the Possessed Woman in S. Domen- 
ico” (Cappella di S. Caterina, Siena) (Fig. 9), a vast mural composition 
in oil. The theme of the composition dissipates itself over a very great 


9In the Gallery Van Diemen. Another example was in England; a replica also in the Louvre (n. 
432, Cat. 1852). This has been engraved several times; among others, by G. B. Cecchi and Sadeler. 


10 The work was ordered in 1593 but only completed in 1596. This is also the date given the fresco 
in V. G. Gaje, Carteggio inedito d’ Artisti, Firenze, 1840, where the contract is reported. 
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surface, lacking a guiding thread, while, on the other hand, there is not 
the lyrical congestion of Baroccio. And yet, some parts are beautiful, for 
instance the group of women on the left and the figures in the fore- 
ground. The color is rich, deep, with fuller sounding harmonies; lost is 
that pastel lightness, that water-color transparency of the first works. 
Nevertheless, this work is infinitely superior to the Saint Ansano in the 
Cathedral at Siena, completed in the same year, a mediocre work of 
muddy color and asthmatic gait. In it the figures, by now solidified, have 
nothing more to do with that atmospheric lightness which pervaded the 
glory of Baroccio’s Madonna del Popolo, although Vanni seems to have 
tried to reproduce its spiral composition. 

Better and more vibrant in its color is the Annunciation in Torita 
(Compagnia della S. S. Annunziata), a work from about the same 
period as the S. Ansano which remained unknown and neglected. A 
comparison with that earlier Annunciation of the Servi Church might 
almost make one think of two different masters. Leaving out the other 
less important works of this period, we come to the St. Hyacinth of the 
S. Domenico Church in Siena of 1599-1600 where we find the solid and 
brilliant figures of the Possessed and, above all, a very beautiful angel, 
all light and color; but the tonal equilibrium is broken by the white 
statue of the Madonna, which seems a posthumous insertion in the 
canvas.” 

In the other Miracle of St. Hyacinth (Fig. 10) in S. Spirito, Siena, of 
1600,” Vanni detaches himself still more from his preceding composi- 
tions, showing clearly his new break, which, alas, was not for the better. 
This work, however, is his most vital and organic after the Possessed. 

The group of the peasant and the monk behind the saint is, perhaps, 
the most concrete piece of painting Vanni created and leads one to 
think of the possibility of a development of his art in the sense of a 
greater consistence of matter, in an almost “caravaggesque” direction. 
But it is only a passing phase. In the angels the children of the Sacred 
Conversation of the Carmine Church return, and in the Madonna we 
find a semblance to the Assunta of Andrea del Sarto. The fantastic 
landscape, built up on a shade of blue, recalls the cobalt background of 
the Baptism or the fairy garden of the Immaculate Conception. The 
composition, however, is less ingenuous in spirit, less aristocratic in a 


11 To the period 1595-1600 belong: The Sacred Conversation of the Parish of Vignano, Siena; The 
Immaculate Conception in Massa Marittimi (1598); The Madonna of Bibbiano (1598), Siena. 


12 Vanni’s painting and the wings of Salimbeni have the same date. They were ordered by Giulio 
Bargagli in 1600. See also E. Romagnoli, op. cit. 
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Fic. 11. FRANcEscoO VANNI: CHRIST AT THE PILLAR Fic. 12. Francesco Vanni: St. Mary MacDALENE 


Museum, Vienna Church of S. Maria di Carignano, Genoa 








certain sense. Symptoms of the current Caracci style are revealed in the 
resuscitated boy and in a certain generalizing of the types and expres- 
sions which appear forced and stereotyped, like masks ; this is especially 
true of the group at the right. 

Still from 1600 is the Canonization of Saint Catherine (Oratory of 
the Church of Saint Catherine, Siena), of which there is a sketch in the 
Uffizi. The thankless task of painting on a concave surface prevented 
Vanni from displaying his scenographic effects ; only the figures in the 
foreground are well brought out. But in this period, the number of pu- 
pils has grown and their presence is everywhere felt. 

Nevertheless, a noteworthy work which is connected to the S. Hya- 
cinth in S. Spirito is the Christ at the Pillar in S. Quirico, Siena, of which 
a late replica is in Vienna (Fig. 11). In this more than in the others one 
can notice the adoption of Bolognese manners and the sentimentalism 
which has replaced Vanni’s early sensibility. Even the color becomes 
unctious and loses its gem-like purity, its crystal-like resonance. The 
figures become elongated and the intimate connection of limbs and 
gestures is lost. Thus begins the third period of Vanni’s art — the period 
of fame, superproduction and decadence. 

Already in the Betrothal of the Virgin (1601) ,** in the Church of the 
Refuge in Siena, we notice a motley spectacle, motivated by the decora- 
tive purpose alone. Garments arranged like festoons, angels in hordes 
dazzle the view so as not to permit the attention to rest on anything 
definite. This work, neither constructively nor coloristically balanced, 
now acid, now muddy, exemplifies numerous other altar pieces which, 
more or less mediocre, flood Tuscany. 

About 1603, Vanni went to Rome, called by the Cardinal Baronio to 
paint the Fall of Simon Magus in the museum of S. Peter’s, Rome.“ 
Among the works of the same period in Rome is the beautiful lunette 
of Saint Cecilia (Church of Saint Cecilia, Rome).”* In this year he was 
made Cavaliere di Cristo (Knight of Christ). 

Returning to Siena, he was commissioned to paint the famous picture 
of The Flight into Egypt, the so-called Zingarella (Church of S. Quirico, 


13 In 1601 Vanni also painted the Crucified of Cinigiano, Siena, and in 1602 the Conception of the 
Church of S. Margherita, Cortona. 

14 Romagnoli could still read the date at the foot of the picture. Vide Romagnoli, op. cit. The wash- 
study of the composition which is in Berlin is reproduced by Voss, op. cit., p. 513. Another sketch in 
chiaroscuro is in the Darmstadt Museum (n. 536). 

15 Of the S. Cecilia, there are two preparatory designs in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett; another 
study in the Uffizi (n. 10294). In the same church of S. Cecilia is painted a Christ at the Pillar. Be- 
longing to the same period are the too-highly praised Betrothal of Saint Catherine in the Pitti Palace, 
Florence, The Three Graces and the two Borghese Madonnas in Rome. 
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Siena), which was copied even by Albani, not counting the replicas to 
be found in Siena. The decadence of Vanni’s delicate art could not have 
been more complete. The colors have lost their body, their intonation, 
that vital quality which they had taken from Baroccio of maintaining 
among themselves a sort of mysterious affinity. The figures are com- 
posed from memory, never renewed or refreshed by a contact with that 
intimate reality of the early period. It seems as if one were witnessing a 
falsification of the artist’s work, but he did this himself. A new influence 
has come to disturb him in his decline — Raphael’s late works, with 
their opaque color and gigantic figures, and still more than Raphael, 
the mannerisms of Giulio Romano. 

Thus in the Martyrdom of Saint Lucia (1606) in the Church of Saint 
Lucia, Siena, the motive of the St. Hyacinth has become exaggerated, 
the composition losing all its nobleness. 

To this epoch belong the pictures in Pisa and in Lucca,” the best of 
which are the Disputa in the Cathedral of Pisa and the Crucified in S. 
Romano, Lucca. One sees clearly how the matter has become lifeless 
and how the color has acquired the viscous impurity of the Caracci 
school. Only an angel here and a youthful figure there preserve some- 
thing of a past grace. The last group of works which show a clear rela- 
tionship to one another consist of St. Mary Magdalen in S. Maria de 
Carigna, Genoa, The Death of St. Anthony (1608), in Misericordia 
Church, Siena, and the Madonna of St. Niccolo in Sasso, Siena.” 

In the St. Mary Magdalen (Fig. 12), the influence of his half-brother, 
Ventura Salimbeni, who had introduced into his painting the landscape 
motives of Bril, is apparent. The unexpected sylvan landscape could al- 
most lead us astray into taking it as a symptom of innovation in Vanni’s 
art and as a reapproach to nature. 

But the Death of St. Anthony reveals the final collapse of a tired sen- 
sibility which only repeats now old motives, yellowed by a premature 
autumn. Thus we come to 1610. Vanni dies when his fame and fortune 
are at the summit. One son has married into the Piccolomini family and 


16 In Pisa, outside of the Disputa there existed in the Baptistery a canvas of Jesus performing a 
miracle at the river Jordan, dated 1606. Vide A. Da Morrona, Pisa illustrata, Rivorno, 1812, r.1, p. 402. 
In the Church of S. Francesco, there is also The Pardon of S. Francesco, of which there is a sketch in 
the Uffizi. Of the Crucified of S. Romano, there is also a sketch in the Uffizi, as well as one of The 
Presentation at the Temple (S. Maria Corteorlandini, Lucca), which belongs to this period. The latter 
drawing is there listed under the name of Rutilio Manetti (n. 10867) v. Voss, op. cit. 

17 The Madonna of S. Niccolo in Sasso has no precise date, but by the researches which I have made 
in the journals of the Convent of Monna Agnese (State Archives, Siena), we can establish with cer- 
tainty the decade from 1601 to 1612. Under the date of August 10, 1612 (n. 30 loc. cit.), there is a 
record according to which “l’altare principale di pietre ed sua tavola (la Madonna del Vanni)” were 
done when Honesta Turantini was abbess, elected March 20, 1601, and died August 10, 1612. The 
affinity of this work to the St. Mary Magdalen of Genoa and the Death of St. Anthony leads us to 


place all these works in the same period. 
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the other, Raphael, has gone to Bologna to study with the Caracci. 
Thus Vanni renounced his art by not even trying to see it continued by 
his son. And his end, among so many glories, was, perhaps, not without 
sadness. 


FRANKLIN L. SCHENCK 


By NeEtson C. WHITE 
Waterford, Conn. 


NE early autumn afternoon seven years ago I called for the first 

time on Franklin Schenck at his little cottage in East Northport, 
Long Island. Summer had left an abundance of zinnias and marigolds, 
tall sunflowers and corn, as yet unharvested, in his garden. The low 
one-story dwelling was embowered by vines and trees. Cedars which 
Schenck had planted himself shielded him from northwest winds in 
winter. 

I had been introduced to him in the city and had come to seek him at 
his home. I had seen a group of his paintings. I found him living like 
Thoreau at Walden in a house of his own building, making almost no 
concessions to material things or to convention, raising the food he ate 
and like Thoreau again, cultivating poverty “as a garden herb.” 

He painted to please himself alone, unmindful of anything except his 
own vision of Nature and his own joy of creation. When painting 
flagged he played his guitar and sang to it so that birds came to his 
window to join in the melody. He was quite as free as his airy visitors, 
gentle as a woman and joyful as if the whole world had just been un- 
veiled to his eyes. 

Franklin Schenck was born in New York City. As a youth he went 
to Philadelphia and became a pupil and assistant to Thomas Eakins. 
Here he learned to draw and to construct. He was with Eakins when 
that master made the death mask of Whitman. He was a friend and 
mentor—a sort of elder brother—to the pupils in Eakins’ school. 
Eakins always said he was a genius. 

_ While Eakins was a master of prose, Schenck was by temperament a 
poet. Landscape appealed to him more than anything else and he was 
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always devoted to Nature at every season. After leaving Eakins he 
lived on Long Island for most of his life as a primitive man, gaining 
his living from the soil and painting to please himself. There he built 
his house and there he died in February, 1926, at the age of seventy. He 
never married. 

To have seen Schenck’s work at full length is to have been impressed 
by its authentic lyric rapture. That he could not always realize his 
dream in his canvas was as inevitable as it is with all artists. But when 
he was able to complete his thought his pictures sing with a harmony of 
tone not excelled by Blakelock or Ryder and with a vision and design 
of their own. Moonlights, moods of sky and sea, fields of grain in au- 
tumn, figures in the setting of nature, are all depicted in his work. They 
have a glow which was the authentic expression of his own warm and 
enthusiastic nature. Like all true artists, his work directly reflects his 
character. 

His paintings are not widely distributed. They are mostly owned by 
private individuals, but those who possess them know that their charm 
endures and that Schenck, as in the poem of his friend, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, was: 


“Unfailing and exuberant all the time. 
Having no gold he paid with golden rhyme 

Of older coinage than his old defeat, 

A debt that like himself was obsolete 

In Art’s long hazard, where no man may choose 
Whether he play to win or toil to lose.” 
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MINIATURES BY JAMES PEALE AND 
EDWARD GREENE MALBONE 


By Freperic FAirncHILD SHERMAN 
New York City 


DWARD GREENE MALBONE, born at Newport, Rhode Island, 

in August, 1777, was unquestionably the greatest of American 
miniaturists. His works are remarkable for an exquisite delicacy of 
technic, a richness of color and a nicely adjusted rendering of values 
that distinguish them from even the best of those of his contemporaries. 
Indeed it is not difficult for the careful student to recognize an unsigned 
work from his hand on account of the obvious individuality and surpris- 
ing excellence of his product. He was a precocious artist, beginning to 
paint professionally in 1794, when but seventeen, and though he died at 
thirty, managing to finish probably as many as three hundred minia- 
tures. As many as half that number have been identified, a large per- 
centage of them through the efforts of ‘Theodore Bolton and Ruel Tol- 
man, though it must be admitted that some of the attributions, espe- 
cially of the former, are susceptible of doubt. Mr. Tolman is the more 
reliable judge. It is likely that if, as in the case of Charles Fraser, an 
exhibition of his miniatures had been assembled by Malbone in his life- 
time, as many as forty or fifty additional examples of his work would be 
known to us, at least by name. 

The thoughtless claims set up by incompetent critics who unwisely 
link Malbone’s name with Cosway’s and those of other great foreign 
miniaturists of course adds nothing to his fame. Malbone’s technic has 
little or nothing in common with that of Cosway, whose works are 
painted with a freedom he never even attempted to emulate. Indeed his 
style was almost the antithesis of Cosway’s, being concerned with an 
infinitely laborious and painstaking rendering of likeness that impresses 
one in a way as being almost photographic in its certitude. It is a style 
quite unique and individual and enables one today to differentiate his 
works from the masterpieces of his contemporaries, which alone com- 
pare with them. 

Mr. R. T. H. Halsey, who was the first to recall Malbone to the at- 
tention of the present generation of collectors and students, in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the May, 1910, number of Scribner’s Magazine, has 
described most pertinently the distinguishing characteristic of the 
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artist’s portraiture as possessing “the unusual combination of strong 
modelling (in the faces) without heavy shadows.” Malbone generally 
painted his sitters either against a light background of sky or neutral 
color or a dark background of complementary hue corresponding to or 
in contrast with the sitter’s dress. The latter type seem to me the most 
beautiful of his creations, including as it does the Rebecca Gratz, the 
Ralph Stead Izard and the Self Portrait. The former type was the more 
popular among other miniaturists and there are creditable specimens 
extant from many hands. 

Our artist’s early works are most generally signed on the face or in- 
scribed on the back, and often dated — as are some of the later ones as 
well. The signature varies from the initials E. G. M. only to the name 
MALBONE or the extended form thereof, EDWARD G. MALBONE Or E. G. 
MALBONE. His Elizabeth Turnbull and the Thomas Lowndes are signed 
in the second manner, the Mrs. John Rutledge and the Ralph Stead 
Izard in the ‘. le of the third and the Self Portrait in the first. He 
used script _k lettering in his signatures exclusively. 

The miniature of Ralph Stead Izard, published here, was painted in 
Charleston, South Carolina, presumably in 1801, when the sitter was 
seventeen, and is probably his finest, certainly his most engaging “male” 
portrait. The youth, the attractive beauty and the winning expression 
of the sitter make it a well-nigh perfect work of art of its kind. The fact 
that it is in pristine condition, the colors fresh and unfaded, and the 
brilliance of the coloring itself, all add to its attractiveness. It is one of 
the artist’s smaller ivories, measuring but 2 3/16 inches high by 134 
inch wide, and its present perfect state is almost a miracle, considering 
the fact that it recently turned up, unmounted, having been a part of 
the effects of the late E. Jerome Jenkins of Baltimore, Maryland. It 
has recently been added to an important New York collection. 

Ralph Stead Izard, born in 1783, was the son of Ralph Izard, Jr., of 
Fair Spring, South Carolina. He is pictured in this miniature as a boy 
of seventeen or eighteen, head and shoulders to the left, eyes to the spec- 
tator. His eyes are hazel, hair golden and loosely brushed and com- 
plexion lightly flushed. His coat is of a rich, deep blue, with gilt buttons, 
and he wears a high white neckerchief and frill, both touched with a 
delicate rose tint. The background is of neutral grayish blue, dark at 
the left and lighter at the top and right. His expression is attractively 
sunny — as if he were about to smile. 

James Peale, born in 1749, the younger brother of Charles Willson 
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Peale, began life as a chaise-maker and it was entirely through the influ- 
ence and encouragement of his older brother that he gave up his trade to 
become a painter. He tried landscape and historical composition as well 
as portraiture in oil but eventually devoted himself almost exclusively 
to miniature painting. In this branch of art he became so proficient 
that his older brother later recommended him to those who came to him 
for portraits in miniature. As Willson Peale was a notable miniaturist 
himself — one of the three best native practitioners of colonial days — 
his enthusiasm for his younger brother’s work indicates very forcibly 
the quality of James Peale’s art. 

Though James Peale must have painted many miniatures before, the 
period of his greatest activity and his most notable achievement seems 
to have been the 1790’s. There are but few ivories from his hand with a 
later date, and after 1790 he initialed and dated practically all that he 
painted. In the last decade of the eighteenth century only Malbone ex- 
celled him among native miniaturists. His ivories are generally some- 
what larger than the majority of Malbone’s and their coloring more 
exuberant. His style is less restrained, his technic less controlled. 
However his freedom of brushing, coupled with an unusual vivacity, 
combine to create a type of miniature very beautiful and singularly in- 
triguing. His works in his best period are almost as even in quality as 
Malbone’s and almost as fine. 

The excellent pair reproduced, representing John McCluney of Penn- 
sylvania, who served as a Major in the War of 1812, from March 11, 
1812, to February 25, 1813, and his wife, signed and dated 1794, were 
probably painted at about the time of their marriage. They are now in 
the same collection as the Malbone described above. Major McCluney 
is shown at approximately thirty-five, head and shoulders to the right 
and eyes to the spectator. He has powdered hair, blue eyes, delicately 
flushed complexion and a pleasant expression. His coat is blue with 
high collar and gilt buttons ; waistcoat, stock and ruffled lace frill, white. 
The background is neutral gray, dark at the right and above, with 
touches of faint yellowish hue at the lower left. His wife appears as 
several years his junior, facing front, head to the left and looking to the 
left. She has light brown curly hair, in which is a pearl-studded orna- 
ment, and long curls rest on her shoulders. Her eyes are blue, com- 
plexion and flesh faintly tinted, and she wears a low-neck gown of 
light blue, edged with lace. The background is of blue sky with pearly 
evening tints in the lower part. This example has something of the 
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vivacity and charm of a typical Cosway though it is marred by a fault 
common to the artist’s female likenesses, the bust being unnaturally 
contracted and out of drawing, as in the miniature of Mrs. James Clay- 
poole Cooper belonging to Mr. Herbert F. Pratt. 

The Jacob Hull likeness represents the artist at the height of his best 
period and is signed and dated 1800, having been painted in Philadel- 
phia in that year, when the sitter was seventeen, for his mother. I am 
acquainted with but one miniature of a boy in his “teens” by an Ameri- 
can artist that compares with it— and that is the attractive Ralph 
Stead Izard by Malbone, pictured beside it and described above. Jacob 
Hull (1783-1862) of Philadelphia, son of Parry Hull, was the great- 
grandson of Jacob Hull 1st, who was also the great-grandfather of Ben- 
jamin Rush, the eminent physician and Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, as well as the great-great-grandfather of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, the portrait painter and inventor of the telegraph. Jacob Hull 
married, in 1809, Catherine, daughter of Bishop R. Channing Moore, of 
Virginia, and moved about 1820 to Richmond, Virginia. He is pictured 
here, turned slightly to the left, facing three-quarters to the front, look- 
ing to the spectator. He has a rosy complexion, light blue eyes and dark 
brown hair, and wears a black or very dark blue coat, buttoned, a white 
collar, white lace frill and tie. The background is of soft blue sky with 
pearly pink cloud about the face. It is, however, the winning expression 
of boyish happiness, emphasized by the dimple that lends an ingrati- 
ating charm to the portrait. It is an exceptionally perfect specimen of 
Peale’s later work, in fine condition, as brilliant in coloring as when it 


came from the artist’s hand. 
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NEW ART BOOKS 


La Croce Dipinta ITatiana £ L’IconocraFIA DELLA Passione. By Evelyn Sand- 
berg Vavala. Illustrated. Folio. Casa Editrice Apollo, Verona, 1929. 


The importance of the painted crosses of Tuscany and Umbria as a separate 
branch of mediaeval painting has been emphasized in a recent book by Evelyn 
Sandberg Vavala which is the first to deal exclusively with this subject. The 
first part of the book discusses the archaeology of the painted cross, and the sec- 
ond is an analysis of the style of the local schools and the individual painters. The 
origin of this type of cross, which once hung above the rood-screens of Romanesque 
and Gothic churches, is uncertain, but the author suggests that, like many other 
paintings of the Middle Ages, it may be derived from sister arts in more precious 
materials, and that it has its roots in the monumental sculptured crosses in stone 
or wood or in smaller crosses of gold and enamel. After three centuries of develop- 
ment, with the change from a linear to a plastic technique in painting, it gave way 
to the sculptured cross, which had never been abandoned but had followed its own 
line of development, and except for a few negligible examples, the painted cross 
hardly appears after 1400. 

The author traces the interweaving of the two main influences on the style and 
the iconography of Italian mediaeval art, so receptive and eclectic at this early peri- 
od, and shows that in general the Romanesque style from beyond the Alps, itself 
a compound of influences from Byzantium, the Orient and ancient Rome, was 
dominant in Italy before 1200, and that the metropolitan Byzantine style became, 
with the influx of Greek artists after the catastrophe of 1204, a new fructifying 
force. In the earlier painted crosses, for example, the Christ, with wide-open eyes in 
the Romanesque manner, rigidly posed in the form of the cross itself, is surround- 
ed by scenes from the Passion or by single symbolic figures which frequently sug- 
gest Romanesque prototypes; in the later crosses, the dead Christ, a Byzantine 
motive, hanging in the beautiful curve developed by the incomparable stylists of 
Byzantium, is treated with always greater and greater realism and sympathy, nat- 
ural in the age which first knew the teachings of St. Francis. In addition to adopt- 
ing foreign motives, the local schools developed the form, the decorative elements, 
the iconography and the style of the painted cross each in its own manner. Pisa 
and Lucca, from a complex early style, possibly derived from a metal prototype, in 
which the cross becomes a sort of manual of the Christian faith, develop in the 
dugento a simpler form; while Umbria, starting with an extremely simple form, 
possibly derived from the monumental sculptured cross, elaborates the painted 
cross until both types merge in the work of Giunta Pisano about 1230, and the 
type becomes permanently established: the figure of the dead Christ, with the 
Byzantine curve against a patterned ground, half-length figures of the Virgin and 
St. John mourning at the lateral ends of the cross, a simplified form of the As- 
cension above the head of Christ, and, sometimes, a worshipper. 

To facilitate the study of the iconography of the painted cross, the author has 
inserted an analysis of the iconography of contemporary Italian art, accompanied 
by a chart of the type which has already proved so useful in Baldwin Smith’s 
“Early Christian Iconography.” This chart includes all the published or photo- 
graphed examples of the Scenes of the Passion as represented in Italian art of the 
mediaeval period in whatever medium, and should be of inestimable value to the 
student both of the general field and of the painted cross. 

The second part of the book is a complete catalogue raisonée of all the known 
painted crosses, arranged chronologically and topographically. The student will 
find especially useful the classified tables at the end of each section condensing 
the material contained in the textual discussion, so that the book serves the 
double function of a comprehensive study and a work of convenient reference. 
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In the history of the development of the painted cross, the figures of the Ber- 
linghieri, Giunta Pisano and the Maestro di S. Francesco stand out in bold relief— 
the Berlinghieri, as the creators in Lucca, at the beginning of the dugento, of an 
interlude of brilliant painting, the most Byzantine in Italian history; Giunta, as 
the creator of the dignified but moving figure of the suffering Christ; and the 
Maestro di S. Francesco, as a worthy follower, with a more exquisite decorative 
sense. Cimabue and Giotto do not, perhaps, fare so well, but they were less in 
need of clarification. A new interpretation of Bonaventura Berlinghieri, which is 
perhaps open to some question, an addition to our knowledge of the rare Coppo 
di Marcovaldo, several convincing reconstructions of minor masters, especially 
that excellent follower of the Maestro di S. Francesco who took his master’s style 
as far afield as Bologna, are the contributions of this section of the book and in- 
crease the value which it already possesses as a lucid and thorough treatment of 


the painted cross. 
P — Rutu Wepcwoop KEnnepy. 


Tue Lire anp Art or Dwicut Witu1am Tryon. By Henry C. White. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo. Boston. Houghton & Mifflin Co. 1930. 


A biography of the most satisfactory sort, acquainting one with the personality 
of a man who was greater than his art. His life reads like a romance to one who 
comprehends its efforts and the accomplishment. As a painter he invented an in- 
dividual type of landscape that embodies an ideal too fine it seems for successful 
imitation. His canvases are a precious inheritance that his country will do well to 
cherish, preserving in the turmoil of a machine age the sanity of a healthy reaction 
to the rhythmic cadence of balanced form and a sensuous realization in exquisite 
modulations of hue and tone of the imperishable beauty of light and shadow, mist 
and darkness. Mr. White has fortunately made the man come alive again in his 
story of the artist and we meet him with the “Down East” fishermen, in his class 
room at college, in his studio and in the magnificence of the late Mr. Freer’s 
palatial home — always himself, a sane, human, sensible soul. EFS 


Rosert Fexe: Cotoniat Portrait Painter. By Henry Wilder Foote. Illustrated. 
8vo. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press. 1930. 


Out of the little that has been recovered from the past of the life and work of 
Robert Feke, the author of this volume has succeeded in building up an adequate 
biographical and critical estimate which will be welcome to all who are interested 
in early American portraiture. Mr. Foote has conscientiously examined every 
known canvas from Feke’s brush, wisely disregarding family tradition in several 
instances and basing his attributions upon stylistic and technical evidence. He 
agrees with the late Lawrence Park that the early Benjamin Franklin at Harvard 
University is from Feke’s brush and questions Theodore Bolton’s attribution of 
the Young Girl to him in the Antiquarian of October, 1930. He lists seventy-two 
portraits by the artist, giving very full and satisfactory descriptions of each, with 
sizes, Owners and notations of any references to them in other publications. 
Thirty-eight of the portraits are reproduced, most of them as full-page plates. 

—F.F.S. 


ConTemporary AMERICAN Ercuine. Introduction by Ralph Flint. Illustrated. 4to. 
New York. American Art Dealers’ Association. 1930. 


The Society responsible for the publication of this comprehensive and adequate 
display of the work of present-day native etchers deserves more than a little praise 
for the success with which they have met a real need. The frontispiece, an actual 
etching from the hand of F. W. Benson, is itself worth the price of admission to 
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this gallery of excellent reproductions of the work of his fellow craftsmen. Mr. 
Flint’s introduction is a discriminating summary of the accomplishment exhibited 
in the etchings illustrated, which range from architectural subjects, animal and 
bird life to portraiture and landscape. F.F.S 


Ernest Lawson. By F. Newlin Price. Illustrated. 4to. New York. Ferargil, Inc. 

1930. 

A most satisfactory brochure on one of the best of living American landscape 
painters, devoted mainly to the reproduction of fifty-two representative canvases 
from his brush. Mr. Price’s unassuming foreword, beside the necessary biograph- 
ical data, gives one a good idea of the personality of the artist. Lawson’s painting 
remains happily true to the tradition of great art and is built upon a firm founda- 
tion of impressive design. His technic is an unusual one, evidently invented to 
express himself. F.FS 


GreaT Pictures oF Europe. By Thomas Munro. Illustrated. 16mo. New York. 
Brentano’s. 1930. 


An admirable handbook for the prospective tourist who wishes to see the great 
pictures in the foreign galleries, listing and illustrating some of the most important 
works both ancient and modern. The chief objection to such a work is that the 
selection is inevitably a personal matter, and people disagree and always will as 
to the relative merits of works of art. Probably Mr. Munro’s selection is as good 
as ours or yours, but we are apt to prefer our own. However, most of the popular 
masterpieces of painting are mentioned and in the main the book fulfills its in- 
tention perfectly. F.FS 


STorIEs OF THE Younc Artists. By Mary Newlin Roberts. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. New York. 1930. 

Stories for young people about the childhood and youth of great artists like 
Giotto, Leonardo, Michel Angelo, Correggio, Titian, Van Dyck and Rubens, as 
well as painters and illustrators of later days like Millet, Walter Crane, Kate 
Greenaway, Manet and Whistler. EFS 


RusaryaT oF Omar Kuayyam. By Edward Fitzgerald. Illustrated by Willy Pogany. 
Small 4to. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. New York. 1930. 


An edition of the famous poem, designed for gift purposes and enriched with a 
number of creditable full-page illustrations in color by an esteemed contemporary 


ia —F.F; S. 


Earty AMERICAN Furniture Makers. By Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee. Illustrated. 
8vo. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. New York. 1930. 

A popular volume on the numerous identified makers of early American furni- 

ture, with reproductions of their work and considerable biographical data pre- 

sented in sequence so that one follows the development of our national style in 


furniture. —F.F.S. 


Le Livre ILLUSTRE EN FRANCE AU XVI Stecte. Par Robert Brun. Illustrated. Sm. 
4to. Paris. Librairie Felix Alcan. 1930. 
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Mopern American Parnters. By Samuel M. Kootz. Illustrated. 4to. New York. 
Brewer & Warren, Inc. 1930. 


To the author of this surprising book, Winslow Homer “is at best a super- 
illustrator,” Albert Ryder’s “imagination never more than a popular one” and 
Thomas Eakins “had a lamentable inclination to transcend the province of a por- 
trait, to go beyond painting into literature.” To prove how poor is the art of these 
men he reproduces sixty pictures by the “moderns” among which, except for 
several competent architectural compositions, entirely devoid of any artistic in- 
terest whatever, one finds little but confused composition and bad drawing. 


—F.F.S. 


Apres AND Maponnas. By C. J. Bulliet. Illustrated. 12mo. New York. Covici 
Friede. 1930. 
A new, revised and enlarged edition of one of the most readable of recent books 
on the later manifestations of graphic art— in which, it seems, many find only 
ugliness beautiful. 


THE SHARPLES; THEIR PorTRAITS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AND HIs CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. By Katharine McCook Knox. Illustrated. Quarto. New Haven. Yale 
University Press. 1930. 


The chief Sharples portraits, those of the Washingtons, account for the import- 
ance attached to the work of the family in this country. James Sharples who made 
the original crayon was a capable draughtsman and these portraits have great 
merit as works of art though their real merit as likenesses may be considerably 
less. The present volume lists and illustrates forty of the Washingtons, including 
one each in miniature, watercolor and silk embroidery by Ellen Sharples and a 
pastel by Felix Sharples. The remaining Sharples pastel portraits made and now 
owned in this country, a very considerable list, includes works as important artisti- 


cally as the Washingtons — unfortunately none of them are reproduced, though all 
the Washingtons, many of which are practically replicas, are illustrated. The thumb- 
nail reproductions of the pastels in the National Portrait Gallery in London are 
not calculated to add to the reputation of the artist. So far as the descriptive and 
critical part of the volume is concerned it is admirable; on the other hand fewer 
reproductions in larger size would have materially enhanced its value to the 


student. 


Horatio Waker. By F. Newlin Price. Illustrated. Crown octavo. New York. 

Louis Carrier & Co. 1928. 

Mr. Price’s monograph consists of a brief essay on the artist and excellent full- 
page reproductions of thirty-eight representative paintings from his hand, re- 
vealing the character and quality of his art. It is recommended to all who are in- 
terested in the American painting of today. 








